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Che Pournal of Belles Bettres. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Narrative of a Tour in North America; compris- 
ing Mexico, the mines of Real del Monte, 
the United States, and British Colonies: 
withan Excursion to the Island of Cuba. In 
a Series of Letters, written in the years 
1831-2. By Henry Tudor, Esq., Barrister 
at Law. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1834. 


Another tourist through these States, unless 
he was very abusive, could scarcely expect to be 
much read among us, after the host of books, 
good, bad, and indifferent, which have been re- 
cently promulgated. If another saleable work 
of this nature can be produced, we must look 
for it from the pen of an intelligent lady, or from 
an author of celebrity who will apply his mind 
to the subject, and write in the spirit of candour 
and philosophical enquiry. Mr. Tudor, un- 
known to fame by previous authorship, has, how- 
ever, done himself credit by these letters; but they 
are rendered trite from the route he traversed; and 
in many instances, the commen place topics he 
has treated of, would now command little atten- 
tion. We shall therefore dispose of that portion 
which relates to ourselves in the Journal, and 
embody his letters from Cuba and Mexico in 
the * Library;”? an arrangement which, while it 
saves space for other matter, will convey all of 
the work that any of our readers would care 
to preserve. He is the latest traveller in Mexi- 
co, who has published his observations, and in 
this portion—-which is well wortliy of perusal, both 
for the information, and the personal adventure 
detailed—he has given us an insight into the 
recent condition of that interesting country so 
little known among our citizens. 


Mr. Tudor performed the trip to Cuba and 
Mexico, after he had traversed the United States 
and Canada; and draws highly favourable com- 
parisons of our relative condition, rejoicing, 
on his return from Vera Cruz to Louisville, 
Ky., that he could date his letter from a eiviliz- 

d, Christian land. ‘Had Captain Hall, and the 
Trollope tribe, been so unfortunate as to be 
subjected to the delights of Mexican travelling, 
and diet, and Mexican accommodations, we 
should have had very different accourts from 
their pens. Mr. Tudor is not of their genus; 
on the contrary, he praises us too much, though 
occasionally ,his humour for sarcasm breaks 
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out with some force; his strain may be gene- 
rally eulogistic, yet he is not so blinded by our 
“rapid and unequalled advancement to a high 


degree of civilisation, as to be unconscious of 


our defects.” 

The author sailed from Portsmouth, on the 
2d of May, 1831,.in the Hannibal, one of the 
New York packet ships, which receives his un- 
qualified approval. On his arrival we have an 
encomium on the Bay of New York, which he 
regards as inferior to that of Naptes, yet as one 
of the most beautiful in the world. He felt a 
sense of pride and exultation, that a race of men 
bad sprung up on this side of the Atlanticg# that 
so obviously reflected credit on their origin.”’ 
The first meal at the Hotel in New York, was 
surely a favourable specimen, for it was served 
in a private parlour, and consisted of : 

“ A tureen of real turtle, a very inviting loin of lamb, 
a dish of fine trout, another of young chickens, half-a- 
dozen snipes, a piece of roast beef, new potatoes, do- 
licious peas, still more delicious asparagus; and the 
whole delicately garnished by two ur three kinds of 
fruit-pies, together with preserves, and strawberries 
and cream, This array of coaxing dishes for three 
seafaring persons,’was of course served up with the 
most orthodox arrangement of the culinary art, the 
order of which I leave to your own imagination ; and 
for this dainty fare, half a dollar only (or 2s 3d.) 
was the sum total demanded for each individual.” 

This exquisite meal, sufficiently recherché to 
make an alderman’s mouth water, stands in bold 
relief to some furnished on the route to the city 
of Mexico. 

We have next a description of New York, 
the City Hall, Exchange, &e., which need not 
detain us; a tribute to the American fair must 
also be omitted. 

His first encounter with a questioning “ Yan- 
kee,”’ differs so little from ordinary book talk: 
ing, that we shall pass it over, as well as his 
description of a hotel dinner, swallowed, as 
usual, before he could get his knife and fork i 
order. A journey to Philadelphia produces the 
following hit at our roads : 

“ The American steam boats are admirable, and the 
mode of conveyance by them most commodious and 
delightful; but the lasd carriage is a wincing and 
grimacing operation throughout, and makes you al. 
most apprehensive that your features will never te- 
turn again to their natura! expression on your coun- 
tenance.” 

Anxious to arrive in Washington, the author 
procecded direct without tarrying in our goodly 
city, and was greatly annoyed, as we have often 
been, at the practice of stages on leaving Balti- 


more, jolting over half a dozen miles of paved 
streets in taking up three or four passengers, 
or bunting for a lost one. He remarks on this: 


“Honest John Bull, I must deglare, is not near so 
complaisant in this respect as Brother Jonathan; and 
would almost, I am inclined to believe, rather drive his 
coach empty, than have to play at * hare and hounds” 
with his passengers in the manner related. I have no 
coubt, however, that this mode of collecting their com- 
plement will be changed ere long, in accordance with 
the fashion of the rest of the world ; not because it is 
the fashion, but because public convenience would, in 
the main, be much better consulted by it; and I can- 
not but say, from the little experience I have already 
had in America, that this consideration is acted upon, 
towards the community at large, to as great an extent 
as is to be seen in avy part of the world.” 


The Baltimore and Ohio railroad of course 
attracts his attention. 


“This rail-road is one of the most superb works at 
present in a state of progression in various parts of the 
United States, and which prove irresistibly, in spite of 
all prejudice and unjust and illiberal depreciation to 
the contrary, that the Anglo-American nation, if not 
the most any gar in the world, (but which, with 
ene exception. | allow it to be,) is at ‘east, in. this 
respect, second to none; and it is an Englishman who 
declares it.” 

Mr. Tudor found Washington in the recess 
of Congress but a dull place; at Mount Vernon 
he was very properly horrified at beholding the 
grave of such a man as Washington, “ at once 
so mean and so neglected; at Alexandria the 
museum attracted his attention, and we have 
duly noted, the Washington Curiosities, includ- 
ing the last letter ever written by him, declining 
an invitation to accompany Mrs. Washington to 
a ball, and containing the expression, * Alas! 
our dancing days are over !” 

The general tone of our author's remarks 
may be gathered from the following text penned 
in Baltimore: 


“ I mast ingenuously declare to you that, coming to 
America, as I dic, with somewhat of a negative teel- 
ing, and with a predisposed view as to the arts ofan 
extended civilisation existing amongst them, and 
where I was led to expect that the utilities of life were 
in a course of long precedence of its elegancies and re- 
finements, | have been not more astonistied than high- 
'y gratified to witness, among the Americans, many of 
the traits of even highly polished society. Ido not 
mean in the back woods, in the wilderneys, or in the 
new settlements; but in their flourishing towns and 
cities. This, 1 know, will startle some peuple; or, 
perhaps I should say, they will pretend to bo startled, 
against their better knowledge and better judgment; 
for it has been sadly too much the fashion, and | lament 
much tosay it, anrong some of my countrymen, to under- 
prate and to depreciate the progress which, for a number 
of years, has been and still is making, with rapid 
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strides by the enterprising inhabitants of the United 
States, in the refined and elegant arts of civilised 
society. Why this apparently envious feeling should 
exist—though 1 am quite satisfied that it is by no 
means generally ciffused among us, but the reverse— 
I am: perfectly at a loss to imagine, Is it supposed 
that a tribute of applause, of admiration, or of esteem 
—not to say of bare justice—given to the American 
people, is calculated to detract from the honours and 
merits of the mother-country, from whose very side 
these people have sprung?” 


Further on he says, “ the republican. govern- 
ment appears to work well,” but he neverthelese 
would not wish it to work its way to England; 
he thinks it better adapted to our “ notions,”’ 
than to those of his own countrymen. 


THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT, AT BALTIMORE. 


“I may as well plead guilty at once, by confessing 
the fact, that we have nocolumn, whether monument- 
al or otherwise, in England, at all comparable to the 
one at Baltimore, either in costliness of material or 
splendid beauty of appearance ; indeed, J will fairly 
allow that [ have seen none equal to it out of 
Italy.” 


BALTIMORE. 


* Passing now from the streets, and the exterior of 
the buildings which form them, into the society of 
those by whom they are inhabited, you will find the 
comforts and conveniences, and many of the refine- 
meats, that are to be met with in Europe. I cannot 
but mention, that in private houses here, as in other 
towns and cities of the States, are to be secn highly 
ornamented Italian chimney-pieces of the finest marble, 
and rare and elegant specimens of Italian sculpture, as 
well in statues and busts as in various groups of mar- 
ble figures, brought from the studio of a Florentine or 
Neapolitan sculptor. This gperks with tolerable plain- 
ness of an approximation to the arts of polished life, 
and requires no comment from me. , 

* That republican institutions give a levelling tone to 
the manners and sentiments of those who live under 
their influence, | need hard!y inform you; the effects 
of which I have, indeed, sometimes personally ex- 
perienced, and w.th additional rorce from being en- 
tirely unaccustomed to them, But [ have invariably 
found, thus far at least, that the higher classes, and the 
best educated of the American community, are free 
from thatcuarseness and that presumption of demeanour 
which marks the inferior orders. Nor can this be an 
enigma to any one, except to those who are prejadiced 
against the belief of it; since nothing, is more certain 
than that education has a direct and Mure! tendency 
to polish the mind, and soften and refine the manners, 
so as even to make the educated republican a much 
more gentleinanly character than the uneducated 
aristocrat, 

“ With respect to female beauty, Baltimore is said 
to present a greater display of it than any other city of 
the Union, and of which I have seen, during my short 
stay, many fair specimens. The style too of dress, at 
this place, is more agreeable to my taste than that of 
the ladies of New York; being of a less flaunting and 
less ultra-fashionable description.” 


AMERICAN VANITY. 


“| must here make a similar distinction to the one 
which L have previously made, in reference to the leygl- 
ing principles of republican institutions—that I have 
rarely found this passion to overpraise themselves 
prevalent in the higher and best-educated classes of 
American suciety. Among the less enlightened orders 
of their community—half-schooled in knowledge, and 
therefore speaking with the inflated confidence and 
the less degree of modesty which ever accdmpany 
comparative ignorance—l have, not unfrequently, 
heard this excess of eulogium poured forth on the 
“ Fatherland” in disparagement of all the world beside. 
But of the sensible and clever men whom it has been 
my good fortune to meet in the States, and some of 
whom I am happy to consider among the number of 
my friends, I can scarcely remember any who have, in 
this respect, ‘ overstepped the modesty of nature.’ 

“ Recurring to the point whence I have digressed, 
with respect to the vanity and pretensionsofthe Ameri- 
cans—and which I only in one or two instances found 
overweening or offensive among the well-educated 
ranks of society—I must honestly, and with sincere 
gratification, acknowledge, that they have great :eason 


to be vain, and to be filled with national exultation, 


when it is considered how much they have done, and 
what they have become, in so short a series of years 
as that which has elapsed since their revolution. _ Take, 
for example, among a hundred other objects of practi- 
ca! illustration, the capital of Pennsylvania, whence I 
now address you; and after walkiog through its 
beautiful and regular streets, lined with remarkably 
well built and handsome houses; viewing its public 
edifices and ciiaritable institutions: after strolling 
through its verdant squares and public promenades, 
adorned with trees and shrubbery of the richest and 
most lovely verdure, and on a summer’s evening light- 
ed up by the fairy lamps of the flitting fire-flies,—] 
could easily conceive your sentiments. I think you 
would agree with me in that, with the exception of the 
capitals of England and of Europe, you will sec in 
no country cities and towns that reflect more credit 
and honour on the taste, on the arts, on the sciences, 
and, still better, on the charitable, moral, and re- 
ligious feclings of its inhabitants, than the city of 
Philadelphia.” 


After the author returned to Philadelphia, be 
paid us a visit of some length; the following mis- 
cellaneous remarks we quote almost at random: 


“| have never seen in any one city, great or small, 
of the four quarters of the globe, three banks that 
could be compared in taste, material, design, or execu- 
tion, with those of Philadelphia. One such, in a town, 
L have seen, but three never! I state this fact thus 
broadly, and fearless of contradiction, as I shall con- 
tinue to do, with equal impartiality, respecting the 
varions objects that may come under my observation ; 
because it strongly appears to me to be the unhappy 
fashion and bad taste of the day, to depreciate what- 
ever is American.” 

* The fine and extensive water-works at Fairmount, 
whence the stream flows into the town, situated on the 
romantic banks of the Schuyikill, a couple of miles 
distant, are among the public works of which the 
Philadelphians are justly proud. The water is raised 
from the river into reservoirs elevated upwards of 100 





feet above its surface, by means of machinery capable 
of forcing up seven millions of gallons in the course of 
twentysfour hours, ‘These works have been effected, 
at the ions time, at an enormous expense, having cost 
(including the outlay of works afterwards abandoned) 
1,443,585 dollars ; though the charge for raising the 
water per diem does not amount to more than the tri- 
vial sum of four do!lars and a half Nearly adjoining, 
lies Mr. Pratt’s garden, delightfully situated on the 
river, and laid out in the English style, which, to an 
American who has not crossed the Atlantic, is one of 
the choses d voir. ~Tho banks of this romantic stream 
are well worthy of a morning’s drive, trom the varied 
beauty by which their continual meanderings ure cha- 
racterised, and the elegant country seats and hanging 
woods that embellish the margin of the river.” 
On visiting West’s Painting— : 


“IT remained gazing on it for nearly two hours, 
having long sat ont all the company who were present 
when Ll entered the room, or who came afterwards; 
till, at last, | became so absorbed and abstracted in its 
coutemplation, that I fell fast asleep, and might have 
continued in that state fora couple of hours longer, had 
not the attendant disturbed me by coming into the 
apartment to see what I was about—suspecting, possi- 
bly, that I might be packing up the picture and walk- 
ing off with it.” 

The latter paragraph makes, we confess, a 
poor figure in the book; had an American in 
London made such a statement, it would have 
been fair to laugh at him ! 

Mr. Tudor confounds the Franklin Institute 
Library with the Philadelphia Library, having 
a statue of Franklin over the door it is true, but 
not entitled to bear the name of that great man; 
it possesses, moreover, 42,000 volumes, instead 
of 24,000. 

Other particulars respecting Philadelphia, in 
the main very correct, we are compelled to omit, 
as wellas the account of the noisy 4th of July, 
in New York, with the public dinner and fire- 
works, to make room for the following very 
pleasing digression: 





“I may here take the opportunity of saying, before 


I explode the fire-works and terminate the gala, that, 
with respect to the persona] attractions of the ladies of 
the United States—fiaving now seen four of the prin- 
cipal towns of the Union—I must frankly acknowledge 
that Ido not think they have, by any means, degener- 
ated by being transplanted from the British to the 
American soil ; and on the supposition of their posess- 
ing as much real worth as well as persona! beauty, 
which | am most willing to concede to them, they 
need ask from nature no other boon in order to render 
them at once both pleasing and estimable. The ladies 
of Philadelphia appeared to me, as far as my limited 
opportunities of seeing them extended, to possess as 
many claims to this distinction as any that I have seen 
elsewhere; but they struck me as being too recluse in 
their habits, in comparison with the New York ledies 
—too covetous of their charms, by secluding them- 
selves at home, as if they had al! taken the “veil,” 
and convested their houses into so many nunneries,— 
tbat, like certain roses, or like the wild flowers of the 
desert, they seem “ born to blush unseen.” Their fair 
neighbours of Manhattan island pursue a less exclusive 
course, and, instead of wasting all their fragrance at 
home, display beneath the glowing canopy of heaven 
the beauty they have borrowed thence; and if I could 
only persuade them to exhibit their accoifplishments 
on the lovely terrace of the Battery, instead of 
constantly perambulating the dusty avenues of Broad- 
way, I should flatter myself with having dene much 
to rescue that delightful promenade from its present 
undeserved state of neglect, as well as their taste from 
just criticism.” 

The North River, which Mr. Tudor now 
ascended, he compares to the “ very finest por- 
tions of the Rhine.”’ West Point struck him as 


a valuable and well regulated institution. He 
says: 


“ IT descended to the plain just in time to be present 
at the evening parade of the cadets, among whom I 
saw a nuinber of very fine young men; ane with res- 
pect to their kindness of manner, and their amiable 
and gentlemanly attentions to a stranger, I can speak 
in the most unqualified terms ; for, had it not been for 
the studied politeness of some of these young gentle- 
men, whom [ accosted on various occasions, I truly 
believe I should have seen nothing at all of the interior 
economy of the establishment. Unfortunately for me, 
the superintendant of it,whom I understood to bea very 
polite and estimable man, was absent from West Point; 
and a letter of introduction which I had brought for him 
was consequently of no use to me. I had imagined, 
nevertheless, that the showing of it to one of the officers 
whom I casually met might have equally effected my 
object. However ] was disappointed; nor was Ia 
solitary instance among the various parties then visit- 
ing West Foint tor the same purpose. Notwithstand- 
ing, I found afterwards, in the generous zeal of the 
cadets, many of whom most kindly walked with me in 
a variety of directions to point out the different 
curiosities, nothing of amiable civility to be (urther 
wished for—nothirg further that was wanted or to be 
desired, except—that their example should be im- 
itated.”” 


The style of our barrister is sometimes sadly 
involved ; witness the following: 


“ From the book of knowledge, however, I must 
now hurry you away to contemplate the book of 
nature, from the summit of the Catskill mountains, 
whither our noble steamer gallantly coursed her way, 


at the rate of twelve mites an hour, on the morning 
when Ileft West Point,” 


A steamboat gallantly coursing her way to 
the summit of the Catskill Mountains must 
have rather astonished himself; how the London 
* bodies’”’ will relish it, we are ata loss to de- 
termine: at Albany we have the following vera- 
cious anecdote respecting an entail: 


* Tn illustration of thesentiment, a circumstance was 
related to me, respecting the son of an American gen- 
tleman, to whom his father had bequeathed a eon- 
siderable amount of property beyond the portions 
which he had left to the rest of his children. This 
violation of right and justice, at least of public feeling, 
was immediately resented by his relations and neigh- 
bours, and the sin of the guilty parent was visited on 
his unoffendiug child. He was remonstrated with, 








upbraided, vilified, and tormented to such a degree, 
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on account of his dishonesty, as well as cruelty in re-| b 
teining what had been so unjustly given to him, that 
at length the poor baited youth, in utter hopelessness é 
of enjoying what was considered his ill-gotten gains, 

was fain to share his preferment with his brothers and| © 
sisters for the sake of a quiet life! The entail, how- 
ever, in the case of Geveral Van Rensselaer, could not 
well have failen on a better person, asI am informed 
he is a very worthy and liberal man, a wunificient 
patron of the arts and sciences, and of the charitable e 
institutions of his country, with which his name is ex- h 
tensively and honourably associated.” 


The Shakers, and the classical names of towns/¢ 
in New York, of course do not escape ; he says: 


“If the assumption of these splendid names, accord- 
ing to the belief entertained by some savage tribes of|a 
their inheriting the virtues of their slaughtered enemy 
whose body they possess, could confer on the Ameri- 
cang‘the antiquity and learning of the illustrious cities 
and men whom they represent, they would be indubi- t 
tably, the most venerable and learned nation on the 
face of the globe. However, leaving them, as far as 
future ages and increasing knowledge are concerned, 
to make their own way, which I have no doubt what- 
ever they will do, with every possible advantage to 
themselves and reflected benefit on others, this I may 


t 


the great beacon-lights of virtue and intelligence of 
the New World; and that, if they would only attend 
to the moral conveyed in the fable of the * bunale of 
sticks,’ their influence would extend just in propor- 
tion as their union should be consolidated.” 

Ballston he does not like so well as Saratoga; 
and he thinks, moreover, that both places would) j 
be deserted by dyspeptic patients, if all would 
give up eating “hot bread, hot rolls, smoking- 
hot cakes, half baked, and little removed from 
dough, and withal saturated with melted butter.” 
This is one cause of dyspepsia no doubt, but we 
should assign another prominent one, in the 
general fashion of wearing artificial teeth, having 
never questioned one of the afflicted, without 
discovering that the dentist had been at work. 
By the common route our tourist arrived at the 
Falls of Niagara, discussing on the road the 
usual stage topics of masonry, temperance 
societies, and small beer politics. Here we 
leave him to day, admiring the Great Fall, and 
all the beauties of this never tiring place. 


t 
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A Narrative of the Life of David Crockett, of 
the State of Tennessee, written by himself. 
1 vol. 12mo. Philadelphia—Carey & Hart. 


Some months since a book was published in 
New York, called “Sketches of the Life and 
Fccentricities of David Crockett.” It was 
written (if report is correct) by a young gentle- 
man of Virginia—a Mr. Williams, who had tra- 
velled much in the west, particularly in Tennes- 
see, where he had gleaned several anecdotes of 
various hunters, pioneers, and settlers. ‘These 
he amalgamated in a humorous, if not ludicrous, 
manner, to form the contents of his work; and 
composed a volume not devoid of interest, whe- 
ther the narrative is or is not true. 

Against its authenticity, the real Simon Pure 
has entered his protest in the volume before us, 
and resolves that the public shall take his life as 
he himself gives it. He has become (in his own 
estimation) one of the magnates of the land, 
and is determined to ride his own hobby. But 
set a beggar on horseback, and he will ride-——. 

Butler has shrewdly said— 

“Tis true, no lover has that pow’r ’ 
To enforce a desp’rate amour, 
As he who has two strings v his bow; 
And burns for love and money too: 
For then he’s brave and resolute.” 


So is it with Crockett. Taking advantage of 


turn it to’the best account; and has made an 


stranger than fiction,’’ it certainly has not proved 
so in the present instance. 


strolled westward, and struggled long with diffi- 


incidents of his boyhood, but they are of such a 
common and cursory character that they cannot 


frequently to wagoners—how he had eloped 
from his father, because he was required to re- 


wilful manner, till accumulated pressure ren- 
dered him less obdurate—how, at the age of 
fifteen, he began to learn his alphabet, and con- 


himself a man at sixteen, and thought himself 
safely declare, that they are, at the present moment, | justified to court a quaker’s niece, 


or as he beautifully says— 


pure chink, and all belonged to me, I would give them 


afraid to begin: for, when I would think of saying any 
thing to her, my heart would begin to flutter like a 
duck in a puddle; and if { tried to outdo it and speak, 


he tried another girl, and had his bopes so frus- 
trated that he became sick—which, he says, 
‘¢ was the worst kind of sickness,—a sickness of 
the heart and all the tender parts, produced by 
disappointed love,.”’ 
courted, he says, ‘‘ I would have taken her up 
and toated her, if it hadn’t been that I wanted 


y the New York publication, he is resolved to 


xcellent bargain for himself with the publishers 
fhis autobiography. But if “ truth is strange, 


Crockett’s career was checkered with féw 
vents, and those of no importance to any but 


ulties and distress. He has given us a few 


fford interest to any: how he had hired himself 


urn to school—how he wandered about in this 


inued six months at school—how he considered 


Trembling, hoping, gaping, quaking ; 


“T found myself over head and heels in love with 
his girl; and I thought that, if all the hills there were 


fl could just talk to her as I wanted to; but I was 


t would get right smack up in my throat, and choak 
me like a cold potato,” 


Being unsuccessful with the fair quakeress, 


Of the third girl whom he 


her just where I could see her all the time—for 
[ thought she looked*sweeter than sugar} and, 
by this time, I loved her well enough to eat her.” 
Passing by some other disgusting details of 
how he was better able to increase his family 
than his fortune, &c., we arrive at his volun- 
teering in the wars, under Jackson, with the 
Indians, of wom he says, in one engagement— 
“ We shot them like dogs, and then set the 
house on fire, and burned it up with the forty- 
six warriors in it.” Yet, on the following 
morning, Crockett and his companions hastened 


The only fact worthy of note is a remark of his 


concerning bears. He says:—* From about the 
first of January to about the last of April, these 
vartmints lie in their holes together. 
time they have no food to eat; and yet when 
they come out, they are not an ounce lighter 
than when the went to house. 
the cause of this; and still I know it is a fact. 
imself. He is the son of a Patlander, who hadj They have not a particle of food with them; but 
they just lie and suck the bottom of their paw 
all the time !” 


In all that 


I don’t know 


“ Credat Judwus Apella, 
Non ego.” 


Of all the self life writers—and they have now 


become a formidable horde—there are* few if 
any, having less claims on public attention than 
him of this narrative. 
ance has given this thing with human pretensions 
the presumption to intrude the most contempti- 
hle volume, written in the most contemptible 
style, which it has been our misfortune to have 


An ephemeral import- 


read of late. Whether Americans will be gulled 
by it, we know not: for sometimes it is miser- 
ably pleasing to be the dupe as well as the sharp- 
er; or as Butler says: 


“ Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat.” 


Ifevery bear-hunter must write his own life, 
truly the public will have enough to bear. In- 
deed the publication of such a work is an impo- 
sition if not an insult to the reading portion of 
the community, It contains scarcely one re- 
deeming virtue in anecdote, witticism, or exem- 
plary event. 

“Tn dressing a calf’s head, altho’ 

The tongue and brains together go,— 


Both keep so great a distance here, 
*Tis strange if ever they come near.” 


Indeed the work is perhaps the veriest trash, 
and merest catchpenny publication, which the 
last half century has issued from the American 
press. 
For the sake of the publishers, we regret that 
they have been thus imposed on; or that they 
were so solicitous to go ahead with David 
Crockett. 

—>—— 
In the voyages of Capt.’Pipon, R. N. reviewed in the 
December number of the United Service Journal, it is 
asserted that the Americans habitually plunder the 
natives on some of the Albemarle Islands in the Pacific. 
We trust this is a calumny. 
Mr. Babbage’s calculating machine has in part been 
operating for twelve months, and performs calcula- 





to the same house for provision plunder, where 
they found, in a cellar, some potatoes which 
they anxiously ate; although, as he says, * the 
oil of the Indians we had burned up the day be- 
fore, had run down on them; and they looked 
like they had been stewed with fat meat.” 

No other incidents in bis account of the war, 
are worthy even of a reprobatory notice, for the 


enjoyment from the perusal, 


“ Mirth which wrinkled care derides, 
And laughter holding both his sides?” 


motley character, that it cannot be abstracted ir 


his indispositions, his successes at bear-hunting 





the temporary excitement created in his favour 


egotistical Crockett himself acknowledges the 
dulnees of their narrative. If then, self-vanity 
condemns them, what must be said by those dis- 
agreeably disappointed in their anticipations of| considering what they shall do, and the other half in 


The remainder of the narrative is of such a 


a tangible shape further than saying, it is occu- 
pied with his various migrations, assertions of 


and his being elected a member of the state le- 


tions, the mathematical laws of which are beyond the 
present reach of analysis. 

The British Army at this moment amounts to 109,000 
men of all ranks and kinds, scattered over the world, 
occupying 144 stations! 20,000 of these are\paid by the 
East India Company. 

He who in no singie instance has been a benefactor 
to his race, may be harmless indeed, and innocent as a 
dove; but society is no more indebted to him for his 
negative virtue, than we are indebted to the doorway 
that affords us shelter from the storm, though it were 
designed for other and more useful purposes. 

There are some people who pass half their lives in 


regretting what they have done. 

If you wish to raise yourself in the world, or bring 
others down to your level, be honest. There is no 
greater democrat in the world than honesty ; it places 
@ peasant on a par with a peer, if not above his head ; 
,| because the temptation to bo dishonest in one case is 
less than in the other. 


,| The publisher of the “ Library” requests a 
private interview with the writer of the anony- 
mous note of the 12th inst. 





gislature and of congress. 











She Pourwal of Belles Bettres, 








——— 





For the Journal of Belbes Lettres. 
NOTES OF A BIBLIOMANIAC. NO.6. 


The most important and popular werk that the 
Bishop of Llandaff (Bishop Watson) ever wrote, was 
his “ Apology for the Bible,” in answer to Paine’s Age 
of Reason. It was published in 1796, and was of sin- 
gular service in stopping that torrent of infidelity 
which Paine had excited. It is still considered a stand- 
ard work. What is singular, as it has turned out 
respecting this book, is the fact that Mr. David Dale, 
the predecessor of Rabert Dale Owen, at New Lanark, a 
great cotton manufacturer, asked and obtained per- 
mission to print 5000 copies at his own expense to be 
distributed among his own workmen and others. 
This was done. Rubcrt Owen would probably have 
bought them up and burnt them! 

James Gaffarel issued at Hamburg about 1680 pro- 
posals for an * Universal History of the Subterranean 
World—containing a description of the most beautiful 
caverns, and most singular grottos, caves, vaults, and 
dens of the earth,” and by way of specimen, he gave 
an exact topographical description of the sulphureous 
caverns of hell aud purgatory! The work itself, to 
the great regret of the curious, never appeared. 

A pamphlet published in the year 1703, has tne fol- 
lowing strange titie:— “ The Deformity of Sin cured; 
a sermon preached at St. Michael’s, Crooked lane, 
before the Prince of Orange, by the Rev. J. Crookshanks, 
sold by Matthew Denton at the Crooked Bitlet, near 
Cripplegate. The words of the text are: * Every 
crooked path shail be made straight,’ and the prince 
before whom it was preached, was deformed in his 
person.” 

The library preserved in the temple of Jerusalein, 
more estimable for i‘s intrinsic value than the number 
of volumes it contained, was burned by order of An- 
tiochus, as is mentioned in the first bouk of Maccabeus, 
Chap. I. 

About 1508, Cardinal Ximenes, wishing to convert 
the Mahommedans to the Christian faith, essembled 
more than 3000 in a spacious square, and made them 
be baptised; he then caused all the Mahommedan 
books he could procure, by whatever author, or on 
whatevee eubject, to be thrown into the flames: up- 
wards of 5000 volumes, with all their binding and or- 
naments, were accordingly thus mercilessly burned. 

A little before the middle of the sixteenth century, 
Charles V. made a decree, oy which he proscribed all 
heretical books, and prohibited his sabjects under pain 
of death from reading the works of Luther and other 
heretics. Soon after, both the books and persons of 
the protestants were proscribed in the most barbarous 
manner by Mary, Queen of England, An edict wus 
then published, that whoever should possess these 
books, and should not burn them instantly, without 
reading, or showing them to any one, should be ac- 
counted a rebel, and executed on the spot, according 
to martial law ! 

Dean Swift it is well known, was a sad thorn in the 
side of poor Partridse, the Almanac maker, whose 
death he had anrounced, and positively maintained, 
notwithstandimg all the ephemerist’s protestations to 
the contrary. In a manuscriptin the British museum, 
which belonged to Partridge, is the following memo- 
randum among other historical notes in the margin of 
the Ephemeris :— “ October 12. At the end of this 
month, the villains made a band-box plot to blow up 
Robin and his family with a couple of ink-horns; and 
that rogue Swift, was at the opening of the band-box 
and discovery of the plot.” Swift was certainly no 
favourite with Partridge, fer in 2 list of “ villains” in 
the same MS. he thus gibbets him :— “Swift, a bog- 
teotter, and a very rogue.” 

The celebrated pastoral, No. 603 of the Spectator, 
(a work now too little read,) beginning : 

“ My time,O ye muses! was happily spent,” 
was the production of Dr. Byrom, who, when he wrote 
it, was a student at Trinity College, Cambridge, The 
Phoebe that gave rise to this elegant composition, was 
Miss Joanna Bentley, daughter of the learned critic, 
Dr. Bentley. The sonnet, however, did not win her, 
for she was married to Dr. Dennison Cumberland, 
Bishop of Killaloe in Ireland, by whom she became 
the mother of Richard Cumberlaud, the dramatist. 

The following singular memoranda are copied from 
Winthrop’s Juurnal, a work which gives a minute ac- 
count of the first years of the colony of Massachusetts, 

“1631. Ata court, one Jasias Pilaystone, and two of 
his servants, were censured for stealing corn from 
Chickatabot and two of his men, who were present; 


the master to restore t , and to be degraded from 
the character of a gentleman, and fined five pounds, 
and his men to be whipped. 1685. At this court, 
brass farthings were forvidden, and musket bullets 
ordered to pass for farthings. 1638. The court tak- 
ing into consideration the great disorder procecding 
through the country, in eostliness of apparel, and fol- 
lowing new fashions, sent for the elders of the churches, 
and conferred with them about it; and laid it upon 
them as belonging to them to redress -it, by urging it 
upon the consciences of the people, which they pro. 
mised to do. But little was done about it, for divers 
of the elders’ wives were partners in this general dis- 
vrder, This year one Hearne taught that women had 
no souls! (1640, One of the ships which came this 
summer, struck upon a whale, with a full gale, which 
put the ship a-stays. The whale struck the ship on 
her bow, with her tail, a little above waiter, and broke 
the planks and six timbers, and the beam, and staved 
two casks of vinegar. 1640. At the court of assist- 
ants, one Hugh Bewet was banished for holding pub- 
lickly, and maintaining that he was free from original 
sin, and from actual also, for half'a year before; and 
that alltrue Christians, afterregeneration, were enabled 
to live without committing sin.” How various are 
the vagaries of the human mind! 

Anciently if a criminal, cayitally condemned, could 
read a verse in the Bible, opened at a venture, he was 
entitled to what was called Benefit of Clergy. The 
verse was hence called his neck verse. Strange! that 
to encourage learning, it should confer the privilege 
of thieving with less danger ! 

Literal translations. Melville in ,his life of John 
Knox, says that “he was so active and vigorous a 
preacher, that he was like to ding the pulpit into blads, 
and fly out of it.” Campenon in his: translation into 
French of Robertson’s History of Scétland, where this 
passage is quoted, thus literally tragislates it :-—-* Soon 
heating himself by the fire of his passions and hatred, 
he bestirred himself like a mgt ; he broke his pulpit, 
and leaped into the midst of hi¥ auditors !” 

A biblivpole now living, ard of some eminence, was 
once asked if he had a copy of Cesar’s Commentaries; 
[ am sorry, said he, I have not, but I have got Black- 
stone’s ! : 

(To be continued.) 
—<— 
From the last London New Monthly Magazine. 


Robert Owen's Bazaar.——The practical remedy 
for the real evil of society, that is to say for the 
poverty of the lower orders—the secret hitherto ua- 
known toall men save Robert Owen—stands dis- 
closed in the most admirable invention of modern 
times, the “Equitable J.abour Exchange.” Through the 
instrumentality of this institution, the labour of the 
industrious is instantly converted into gold. Know- 
ledge is power. Give the ignorant education, ana 
they will therefore be the rulers of the country. 
Labour is wealth, Let the poor labour, and they 
must in consequence become the proprietors of all the 
land and money in the empire. ‘This is the logie of 
these grand reformers. But how are syllogisms tu be 
transformed intv loaves and roast beef? ‘That is the 
question. We shail see. 

There was an abundance of room to spare, as we 
have already mentiuned, in the bazaar in Gray’s Inn 
Road. ‘hither the distressed shoemaker was invited 
by the patriarch to send such part of his stock as lay 
upon his hands. To the same recejtacle the cadinet- 
maker was advised to commit his tables and chairs, 
the hatter his hats, the cooper his tubs, the nailer his 
nails, the tinman his pans, the musical-instrument 
maker his fiddies, and flutes, and tambourines, the toy- 
man his dolls, the milliner her caps, the baker his bread, 
the butcher his meat, the market gardener his vegeta- 
bles. Upon such of these articles as were transmitted 
to the bazaar, a Rertain valuation was fixed, according 
to the proportion of laLour supposed to have been be- 
stowed upon the production of them ; and that labour 
was estimated, in every case at sixpence per hour, 
Thus a table or a dog-collar, for instance, was valued 
at twenty-four hours ; and to the owner thereof, a nice- 
ly prinied slip of paper, resembling a couutry bank. 
note, was given, stating the nuinber of ficurs at which 
his depusit was estimated. This note he had then an 


Opportunity of presenting to one of ihe attencants 
behind the counter of the bazaar, and from that officer 
le was entitled to receive any other article then in 
store, which was valued at the same amouat.—Un- 
fortunately, however, unbody could get exactly the 
thing Le wanted The nailer presented his note fur 








some coals; vut there were none as yet in the bazaar, 
An umbrella or a fife was very much at his service; 
but he needed not the one, and had neither time nor 
disposition to play upon the other. The weaver who 
had deposited a piece of cloth, the labour of a whole 
week, required some bread. But the bakers were not 
yet disciples of the new system,—would he have any 
objection to a tambourine? The cabinet-maker, who 
had placed in the store a capital chest of drawers, 
looked forward with considerable ylee to a series of 
legs of mutton. But when he was told that the butch- 
ers had not yet become Owenites, and tl.at the market- 
gardeners continued incredalous,—when he looked 
round and ¢iscovered that he could only obtain in ex. 
change fur his said chest, a flute, or an old coat, or 
some dozen of list shoes, or half a ton of Geg-collars, 
or a case of dricd beetles, or a picture of a shipwreck, 
or coral necklaces, or merry-andrews, or some piles of 
Miss Macauley’s pamphiets,—he naturally enough 
kicked up a row. Complaint became contagious 
among the disciples, riot the orderf the day, and the 
bazaar the scene of tumult which demanded the inter- 
position of the police. a 


——- 


New American Pubdlicatious. 


England and America. A comparison of the sooial 
and political state of both nations, 1 vol. 8vo. New 
York, Harper & Brothers. This is a handsome vol- 
ume, reprinted from an English work, and appears to 
be an insidious attempt to indace us to actept the pau- 
pers of Great Britain in lieu of our slaves, but the 
modus operandi we do not comprehend, any more than 
the hard hits at our people which it contains. It will 
doubtless be extensively read. 

Essays on the Principles of Morality, by Jonathan 
Dymond, with a preface by the Rev. Seinttn Bush. 1 
vol. 8vo. Saine enterprsing publishers. This book 
is by a quaker, though not entirely in accordance with 
the views of that suciety throughout, It is an able 
work, presenting much important and close reasoning 
on points of the utmost importance to man in his 
a and moral relations. We commend it to all who 
think, 

A Narrative of the Life of David Crockett, of the 
State of Teanessee, written by himself. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Carey & Hart. This is the genuine life, but a most 
truly contemptible production. 

Celebrated Speeches of Chatham, Burke, and Erskine. 
To which is added the argument of Mr. Mackintosh 
in the case of Pe!tier. Selected by a member of the 
Philadelphia Bar. 1 vol. 8yo, Philada. Key and Biddle. 

Aids to Mental Developement; oeing a system ‘of 
mental and moral instruction exetmplifed in conversa- 
tions between a mother and her children. By a Lady 
vf Philadelphia, 1 vol. 12mo. Same publishers. 

—<>—— 

A curious pamphlet has lately been published in 
Paris upon the discovery made in Egypt of the sarco- 
phagus of one of the sons of David; eoutaining an ex- 
planation of the hieroglyphical inscription on the 
tomb. 

Washington Irving’s Sketch book is made a part of 
the English Family Library. 

—<>— 


Double number. ‘The two numbers which we 
issue to day bring the Black Watch so near its 
Conclusion that we hope to publish it all next 
weck. We need not specify its striking interest 
at length; the broadsword combat presents a 
well drawn scene, not described, as far as we 
remember, in the Waverly novels; great art is 
exhibited in conducting Hector to the houses of 
the great characters of the day, and every reader 
will be struck with the amount of research in 
the author throughout the whole plot. A scene 
occurs at the court in Paris, which has few 
parallels in fictitious writing. We have no fears 
for the popularity of the Black Watch, nor for 
the interest excited by the story of Hector 
Monro. It may be noticed that Hector proves 
too well educated for his opportunities, and that 
he is brought forward too rapidly; but this will 
be readily pardoned in a work of such various 
merits. 

















